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THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE TRAD- 
ING AND THE LANDED INTEREST. 

TN opposition to a maxim of Dr. 
A Hunter's, of York, that " trade 
gives narrow notions, but wide pos- 
sessions," it may be asserted, that 
traders are more liberal, in general, 
than persons of landed property. — 
Ask one of those classes respectively 
for money for any charitable, or 
useful purpose, of a public nature, 
and the trader's donation will pro- 
bably be given more freely, and 



The memory and monuments of good 

men, 
Are more than lives... 

BEAUMONT AND fLETCHEX. 
SIR, 

T have read of many great kings-, 
■*• but I think. the most honest man 
that ever wore a crown was Wil- 
liam the third. Nor do I believe 
that the whole course of history can 
atibrd us such a complete contrast 
of character, as is presented by him 
and his predecessor, by William 
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the worthy, and Charles the worth- 
less. To the truth of this asser- 
tion sir William Temple is, in his 
memoirs, a most unexceptionable 
witness. He was an able man, at- 
tached to his king, Charles the 
2d, by principle, and to his person, 
by the fascination of the royal man- 
ners, those attractiveextemals, whieh 
indeed give an embellishment to 
virtue, but often masque the pur- 
poses of the insincere and dou- 
ble-minded. I. love, said someone, 
the light parts of a solid character, but 
that of Charles was made op of levity, 
selfishness, and deceit. 

He employed Sir William Tem- 
ple in commissions abroad, probably 
as an honourable spy upon the prince 
of Orange, and entrusted him to a 
certain length ; that his own cha- 
racter might acquire or regain 
some degree of credit or confidence 
on the continent from the ability, 
and acknowledged integrity of his 
agent. But there was a sort of in- 
stinctive honesty in William, which' 
held Charles always in distrust, and 
could not help displaying itself 
even before his envoy. " Will the 
king (Charles 2d) will your king 
said he to Temple, that is so often 
at sea, never learn a word that I 
shall never forget since my last 
passage, when in a great storm, 
the captain was all the night, cry- 
ing out to the man at the helm — 
steady, steady." Such, truly, was 
the epithet most applicable to his 
own character and conduct, always 
firm and inflexible "that he never 
would betray a trust that was given 
him, nor ever sell the liberties of 
his country, that his ancestors had 
so long defended." "I saw, said 
he, this morning, a poor old man, 
tugging alone, in a little boat with 
his oars, against the eddy of a sluice 
upon a canal, when with the last 
endeavours, he was just got up to 
the place intended, the force of the 



eddy carryed him quite back again, 
but he turned his boat as soon as 
he could, and fell to hi3 oafs again, 
and thus three or four times while 
1 saw him. This old man's busi- 
ness and mine resemble. I ought 
to do just as the old . man did, 
without knowing what would - suc- 
ceed, more than he did." Such was 
the lively portraiture of his own 
patient magnanimity, even in the 
depth of political and personal mis- 
fortune, and the confidence in his 
personal honour and justice was the 
great bond of attraction in the con- 
federacy against France, so much 
so indeed that some of his allies 
took the most ungenerous advan- 
tage of it. 

" When they desired his highness, 
(prince of Orange) would not take 
it ill of the queen, (regent of Spain) 
the prince answered, "No, not at 
all ; on the contrary, I have reason 
to take it well of the queen, for 
if she did not think me the honest- 
est man in the world, she wou;d 
not use me so ; however, nothing 
of the kind shall binder me from 
doing what I owe to my alliusand 
my honour." 

When this incomparable man was 
offered the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces, under the protection of Eng- 
land and France, it seemed a lure 
to which a meaner soul might very 
well stoop ; his was above it, al- 
ways firm in his answers, that lie 
never would betray a trust that 
was given him nor ever sell the 
country of his ancestors; yet the 
game he played was then thought 
so desperate, that one of his near- 
est servants asked him at last, how 
he intended to live after Holland 
was lost, and whether he had thought 
so far. The prince told him he 
had, and that he was resolved to 
live on the lands he had left in Ger- 
many, and that be had rather pass 
bis life in hunting there, than sell 
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his country, or his liberty to France 
at any price; and, at another time, 
said he, " for my own part, I would 
charge a thousand men with a hundred, 
and cii? in the charge, rather than 
eiiter- into any conceit of a peace 
upon these conditions. " concta 

fitfUS TRNTANDA." 

When Charles, after representing 
the inevitable ruin of his country 
as the congequense of his obstina- 
cy in rejecting a peace with France, 
asked him what he would do, 
when that should, happen, " £>ie in 
the last Dike," answered William. 
This man is said to have been by 
nature most silent and reserved, but 
I think, when he does speak, he 
contrives to concentrate more mean- 
ing in three words, than that mer- 
ry and garrulous monarch ever ut- 
tered in his life time, who was re- 
presented never to have said a fool- 
ish thing, nor to have done a wise 
one. It is in the contemplation of 
such a character as William pre- 
sents to us, that we feel a portion 
of that-sublime in word and action 
transferred to our own breasts; 
our hearts expand with great sensa- 
tion, and in the sympathetic thrill 
of feeiing, we are pleased and even 
somewhat proud of resembling, in 
some degree, what we venerate and 
admire. The best instruction for 
boys is the biography of great men. 

That William had a heart made 
not only for the grand and sub- 
lime in public and political conduct, 
but to form and inspire the wannest 
personal aliection, and most disinte- 
rested private, friendship ; is evident 
from the attachment of Bentinck 
to his master, in the most hopeless 
state of his affairs, when prince of 
Orange. He tended his master both 
night and day, during the whole 
course of the disease (small pox) 
from which he recovered, in great 
part, by his evenness of temper, 
and constancy of mind. Nothing 
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he took was given him, nor was 
he ever moved in bed, by any other 
hand than Bentinck's, and the prince 
told me, says sir Wm. Temple, that 
whether be slept or not, he could 
not tell ; but in sixteen nights and 
days, he never called once that he 
was not answered by M. Bentinck 
as if he had been awake. The first 
time the prince was well enough 
fo have his head opened and combed, 
Bentinck as soo,n as it was done, 
begged of his master to give him 
Jea'v'e to go home for he was able to 
hold up no lpnger. He did so, and 
fell immediately sick of the same 
disease, and in great extremity ; 
but recovered just soon enough to 
attend his master into the field, 
where he was ever next his person. 
It was in that campaign, when at 
Mont-Cassel, the Dutch infantry be- 
gan to break, and William was 
borne down by the flight of his men, 
he cut one of the first across the face, 
crying, " rascal, I'll at least set a 
mark on thee, that I may hang thee 
afterwards," yet even then he made 
a retreat, that wanted little the ho- 
nour of a victory. 

He showed himself as worthy to 
be beloved by women, as to be res- 
pected and admired by mankind. — 
When he came over for the purpose 
of a matrimonial connexion with the 
princess Mary ; he told Temple that 
lie was resolved to see the young 
princess, and know, not by report of 
others, but with his own eyes, and 
his own heart, how he liked her, 
before he would proceed a step in the 
affair of the peace. The king laugh- 
ed at his piece of nicety, when told 
of it. The prince saw and was 
pleased, then made his suit to the 
king and the duke, which was 
well received and assented to, but 
with this condition, that the terms 
of the peace should first be agreed 
upon. The prince said he must 
end one business before he began 
u 
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the other. The king and duke 
were positive, the prince resolute, 
and at last he said, that his allies 
who were like to have hard terms of 
the peace as things then stood, would 
be apt to believe that he had made 
this match at their cost, and for 
his part he would never sell his 
honour ' for a wife. After the mat* 
ter was nearly broken off, " well, 
said Charles (who was a shrewd 
judge of men and manners) I never 
yet was deceived in judging of a 
man's honesty by bis looks, and 
if I am not deceived in the prince's 
face, he is the honestest man in the 
world, and I will trust him, and he 
shall have his wife." Mary form- 
ed the most affectionate and faith- 
ful wife that the history of prin- 
ces has recorded, loving William 
with her whole heart and soul, her 
best judgement, and bet* warmest 
affections. Her letters while re- 
gent, to her husband, on the con- 
tinent, are filled with proofs of her 
warm attachment, of her wisdom 
and steadiness as became the 
wife of such a man and of the 
most amiable tenderness and anxie- 
ty as a woman. 

When William came to the throne 
of England, this worthy man, and 
excellent prince was so tormented 
with the contentions of parties, and 
intrigues of factions, that he often 
expressed a wish of returning to 
his native country. He was said 
to be king of Holland, and Stadt- 
holder of England. Although by 
nature and education he was the 
friend of toleration, he was made by 
his ministers an unwilling instru- 
ment of persecution, in Ireland, and 
of cruelty in Scotland, in both in- 
stances probably without the least 
knowledge, on his part, of the na- 
ture of the private injury, in the 
one case, or of national injustice in 
the oth«.r. The manners of Charles 
were more agre«able to his psoplc, 



though a pensioner of France (such 
a shameful sight the . world never 
saw as a king of England kept 
in pay throughout kis whole leign, 
by another monarch !) yet were his 
manners more popular than the mo- 
rals of the honest William. I am 
not howe"ver directing my attention 
to the politics of their reigns, but 
merely to the personal character of 
these sovereigns, on which indeed 
the public happiness or misery, the 
weal or woe of the empire most 
materially depend, and with this 
riew I shall give the words of an histo- 
rian, little read, whicbl think graphi- 
cally describe William and Charles. 
* A silence and reserve border- 
ing upon sullenness,, adhered to 
him (William) in the more re« 
tired scenes of life, and seemed t» 
indicate not only a distaste for so- 
ciety, but a distrust of mankind. — 
He was greatly deficient in the com- 
mon forms of attention. His fa- 
vours lost much of their value by 
the coldness of the manner wiih 
which he conferred them. His 
warm and steady attachment to a 
few friends, demonstrated that he 
was not destitude of private friend- 
ship. He was occasionally sur- 
prised into indulgence of mirth and 
humour, which shewed that he was 
not insensible to the relaxation of 
social amusement. But the infir- 
mities of his constitution, the de- 
pression of his early situation, a fa-> 
tal experience of deceitfulness, and 
treachery, derived from his political 
intercourse with mankind, the se- 
riousness and weight of those ob- 
jects which continually pressed down 
his mind controuled a propensity, 
however strong, to confidence, afia- 
biltty and pleasantry, and introduc- 
ed habits of constraint and gravity, 
which draw a veil over the attrac- 
tions of virtue, and frequently con- 
tribute more than vicious affections, 
to render character unpopular. 
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In the character of Charles 2d, 
we are struck with a brilliancy of 
wit, and gracefulness of manners, 
destitute of any one ingredient of 
principle or virtue, with politeness, 
affability, gaiety, good-humour, e- 
very thing that captivates imagina- 
tion, or gives delight at the mo- 
ment. 

In the character of William, we 
turn our eyes to sterling merit, nak- 
ed and unadorned ; to stern integri- 
ty, incorruptible patriotism, undaunt- 
ed magnanimity, unshaken fidelity, 
but no splendid dress, or gaudy 
trapping to arrest the attention of 
the superficial observer. A deli- 
berate effort of the understanding is 
necessary to perceive and estimate 
its merits. Charles, with all his 
vices, was beloved while he lived, 
and lamented when he died. Wil- 
liam, with all his virtues, respected 
abroad, respected by posterity, 
never received from his subjects 
and cotemporaries at home, the 
tribute of affection and praise, ade- 
quate to the merit of his virtues, and 
the importance of his services." 

I cannot forbear mentioning one 
or two more characteristic expres- 
sions of this great and good man. — 
When lord Basil Hamilton behaved 
at the council in the most violent way, 
saying, " he had a right to be h«ard, 
and would be heard." This young 
man, said the mild and mag- 
nanimous king, is too bold, " if any 

MAN CAN BE TOO BOLD IN HIS COUN- 
TRY'S cause." When William, at 
the battle of Aughrim, asked count 
Hamilton, who had just then been 
taken prisoner, and who had once 
before broken his parole, whether he 
thought the enemy would make a 
stand ? Upou my honour, said Ha- 
milton, I believe" they will. Your 
honour! your honour ! replied the 
king, as he galloped away. The 
temple of honour, in this, monarch's 



mind, was only to be found by pas 
sing through the temple of virtue. 
At the close of his life, when his 
limbs were mnch swollen with the 
dropsy, Dr. Radcliffe was called in- 
to consultation, and being one 
of those physicians who pushed 
his fortune by a certain blunt- 
ness of mauner, he coarsely ex- 
claimed, that lie would not have his 
maj«sty's two legs, for his three 
kingdoms. William looked at him 
sternly : " What, sir, do you mean 
to frighten me ?" " No, sir," an- 
swered Radcliffe, "but you will al- 
low me to be afraid." The king ne- 
ver afterwards would suffer him in 
his presence. 

Sir William Temple relates, that 
after a long conference he had with 
that insincere and treacherous mon- 
arch Charles the 2d, in which the 
honest counsellor laid before him 
what were his true interests in re- 
gard to religion and government, 
and ended with telling him what 
Gourville had once said to him, viz. 
" that a king of England who will 
be the man of his people, is the 
greatest king in the world, but if 
he will beany thing more, byG — d, 
he will become nothing at all." — 
The king, says he, heard me 
throughout attentively, though at 
fjrst impatiently, yet, at last, he 
said, I had reason in all, and so 
had Gourville; and Saying his hand 
upon mine, he added,—" and I will 
be the man of my people." While all 
this time, and after this time, he con- 
tinued to be the mean suppliant and 
pensioner of France. Did ever there 
appear to mankind such a contrast 
of honesty and hypocrisy, as the 
lives of these two monarchs have 
presented ? 

The liberties of Europe are much 
more endangered at present, than 
in the days of Louis the l*th, and. 
call, with more urgent voice, for the 
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Courageous perseverance, and un- 
biassed integrity of a William. May 
God grant, whether it pleases his 
divine proyidence thai the Prince of 
Wales be regent, or be king of 
Great Britain, he may live and die 

THE MAN OF HIS PEOPLE. 

X. 

Fin- the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON THE ALLOW A5JCE TO THE DISSENT- 
ING CLERGY,. CALLED THE REGIUM 
DONUM. 

QUERY.— Can the author of the 
Political Retrospect justify his 
frequent and severe attacks upon 
dissenting ministers, by pointing out 
a single condition in the grant of 
the Regium Donum, that encroach- 
es upon the discipline, the doc- 
trine, or the rights of the dissenting 
church. simplex. 

The writer who on some late oc- 
casions, has in the political retros- 
pect referred to the Regium Do- 
num made his remarks as a politi- 
cian, without referrence to the 
discipline or doctrine of any church. 
He considers the augmentation of 
allowance to dissenting ministers, 
which took place under the aus- 
pices of Lord Castlereagli, as an im- 
proper addition to the burdens of 
fcbe people, fraught with all the e- 
vils of an establishment on a sub- 
ordinate plan. Of this encreased 
burden, the members of the esta- 
blislipd church may have no just 
ground to complain, as they are 
in so much greater a degree parta- 
kers of unequal benefits. Hut the 
large portion of the population of 
Ireland, who are not included in 
either class, have reason to com- 
plain of the burden. To the lovers 
of freedom' the measure is highly 



objectionable, as increasing the over- 
grown influence and patronage of 
the crown, and teaching an impor- 
tant class in society, to look more 
to the governors than to the people 
for support. Let the comparative 
degrees of patriotism existing among 
the dissenting priesthood in 1782, and 
in the period since the augmenta- 
tion, answer the question, as to the 
favourable or unfavourable influr 
ence on general liberty of this 
measure, introduced by the wily 
politician into the dissenting church, 
as a golden badge of subjection. 
The writer of the late remarks in 
the retrospect, leaves to others bet- 
ter qualified from local knowledge 
to answer as to the consistency of 
the Regium Donum with the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian discip- 
line. 



The author of the Retrospect hav? 
ingdone with Simplex, I would now 
take the liberty of observing, that 
ihfi latter seems to be a member of 
the established church, under the 
guise of a presbyterian, who comes 
forward in the cause of one of those 
minor establishments, the number 
and variety of which in this king- 
dom it may soon not be an easy mat- 
ter to enumerate. What makes this 
supposition the more probable, is 
the tone of his question, which im- 
plies that 'f no condition in the late 
grants of Regium Donum to different 
bodies of dissenters in Ireland, en- 
crpaches cm the discipline, doctrine, 
or rights of the presbyterian church.'' 
No consistent presbyterian would 
have asked this question; for how- 
ever some of them may attempt to 
justify the measure as a matter of 
necessity, owing to the inadequate 
stipend paid by many congrega- 
tions, no one can seriously contend, 
that it is agreeable to presbyterian 



